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The  Missionary  District  of  Cape  Palmas 

and  Parts  Adjacent 

THE  territory  covered  by  the  mission  of  our  Church  in  Africa 
lies  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia  which  is  situated  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  five  degrees  and  fifty- 
four  minutes  longitude  to  twelve  degrees  and  twenty-two  minutes 
west,  including  five  to  six  hundred  miles  of  coast  line,  and  extend¬ 
ing  inland  some  two  hundred  or  more  miles — in  all  covering  an 
area  of  35,000  square  miles  and  containing  a  population  of  about 
2,000,000,  of  whom  60,000  speak  the  English  language. 

The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  natives  and 
the  Liberians  or  colored  colonists  from  the  United  States.  The 
latter  are  the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  a 
civilized,  educated  and  law-abiding  community.  The  natives 
numbering  over  1,000,000,  are  composed  of  various  tribes,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dialects,  and  ranging  from  the  semi-civilized  condition  of 
the  Veys  and  the  Kroos  to  the  fierce  Golas  and  Pussis.  The 
Republic  of  Liberia  is  the  outcome  of  a  movement  started  in  this 
country  in  1816  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  an  opportunity  for  the  African  for  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  until  1821,  however,  that  the  movement 
acquired  any  permanent  form.  Land  was  then  purchased  from 
the  native  princes,  a  provisional  government  set  up,  towns  and 
settlements  were  laid  out;  churches  and  schools  erected,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  industries  put  in  operation.  In  1847  the  colony  by  its  per¬ 
severance,  industry  and  accomplishments  had  earned  the  right  to  be 
declared  an  independent  government,  with  a  President,  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  as  established  in  the  United  States. 
A  property  qualification  restricts  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  no  white 
man  can  own  property  or  become  a  citizen.  The  republic  is  now 
recognized  by  all  the  great  powers  and  is  supposed  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.  In  1880  the  rich  and  populous 
kingdom  of  Medina  was  annexed. 


Our  Missionary  Beginnings 


THE  question  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  Africa 
engaged  the  interest  of  our  Church  as  early  as  1821  when 
the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  this  Church  was 
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instituted.  Even  prior  to  this,  individual  efforts  had  been  made  in 
conjunction  with  the  Colonization  Society  in  Liberia,  and  several 
of  our  clergymen  went  over  there  to  inaugurate  the  work,  but  were 
soon  compelled  to  return  owing  to  the  ravages  made  upon  their 
health  by  the  deadly  climate. 

Beginning  with  1822  the  missionary  society  of  the  Church  made 
repeated  efforts  to  send  men  to  Liberia,  but  for  political  and  other 
reasons  the  men  thus  appointed  were  prevented  from  going.  Four¬ 
teen  years  the  Church  was  thus  arranging  and  formulating  plans 
for  the  evangelization  of  Africa,  before  the  mission  was  formally 
established  in  1836.  In  March  of  that  year,  Mr.  James  M. 
Thompson,  a  Liberian,  and  Secretary  for  the  Colonial  Agents  at 
Cape  Palmas,  acting  under  appointment  by  the  Foreign  Committee 
of  the  Missionary  Board  of  our  Church,  opened  a  school  for  boys 
and  girls  at  Mount  Vaughan,  a  short  distance  back  of  Cape  Palmas. 

On  Christmas  Day  of  that  same  year  (1836)  there  arrived  at 
Cape  Palmas  our  first  white  missionary  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Savage, 
M.D.,  who  immediately  assumed  charge  of  the  station. 

Six  months  later,  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  John  Payne  and 
the  Rev.  Lancelot  B.  Minor,  the  former  becoming  subsequently 
our  first  Missionary  Bishop  to  Africa,  the  latter  being  the  first 
clergyman  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  climate  and  to  give  his  life  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  cause.  From  the  little  school-house  at  Mount 
Vaughan,  this  noble  band  of  missionary  workers  went  forth  extend¬ 
ing  their  labors  throughout  the  jurisdiction,  planting  schools  and 
chapels  at  Harper,  Graway,  Fishtown,  Rocktown  and  Cavalla. 


Right  Rev.  John  Payne,  D.D. 

Missionary  1837-1851 — Missionrry  Bishop  185 /«* 1871 

ON  the  nth  of  July  1851  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne*  was  consecrated 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas  and  through  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  he  was  permitted  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  that 
jurisdiction  for  twenty  years.  But  what  years  they  were — years 

*  During  the  time  of  Bishop  Payne’s  connection  with  the  mission,  twenty-four  of  the 
seventy-seven  workers  who  came  from  the  United  States  died.  The  first  to  be  taken  was  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Savage  in  1840;  then  followed  Miss  Coggshall  in  1842;  then  the  second  wife  of 
Dr.  Savage  (nee  Miss  Chapin)  and  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Minor  in  1843;  Mrs.  Patch  and  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  P.  Messenger  in  18465  Mrs.  Scott  in  1853;  Miss  Smith  and  Dr.  Steele  in  18545 
the  Rev.  Robert  Smith  and  Mrs.  Rambo  in  1855;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hoffman  and  Miss  Alley  in 
1856;  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Holcomb  in  1857;  Mrs.  George  Hubbard  and  Miss  Spaulding  in  18605 
Miss  Relfin  18615  Mrs.  Messinger  in  1862;  Miss  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Auer  in  18635  Rev* 
C.  C.  Hoffman  and  Miss  Phebe  Hart  in  18655  ^cv*  E.  W.  Stokes  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Toomey  in  1867.  These  are  they  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  but 
gave  them  as  a  willing  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  that  the  heathen  might  know  the  Gospel. 
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crowded  with  sunshine  and  shadows,  with  hope  and  despair,  with 
intervals  of  health  and  long  periods  of  painful  illness!  His  wife 
died  and  one  missionary  after  another  succumbed  to  African  fever. 

But  each  passed  away  with  words  of  hope  for  the  mission  on 
their  lips  like  those  of  Lancelot  Minor:  “Let  it  go  forward  more 
than  it  has  ever  done.” 

Bishop  Payne  himself  after  thirty-four  years  of  service  was 
forced  from  sheer  weakness  to  resign  his  office  and  leave  Liberia 
in  1871.  He  returned  to  die  at  his  quiet  home  in  Virginia,  in 
October  1874,  but  he  had  lived  to  see  the  mission  successfully 
planted  in  the  midst  of  superstition,  vice,  ignorance  and  gross  dark¬ 
ness,  and  to  enjoy  some  of  the  rich  fruits  of  the  seed-sowing  of 
those  days  in  the  salvation  of  many  souls,  and  in  placing  among 
the  African  people  ministers  of  their  own  race. 

Right  Rev.  John  Auer,  D.D. 

Missionary  186 2-1873 — Missionary  Bishop  1873-1874.  ( ten  months ) 

THE  Rev.  John  Auer,  who  had  done  good  work  in  the  Lutheran 
Mission  at  Accra,  came  to  us  in  1862.  To  him  we  owe 
the  beginnings  of  our  industrial  work.  When  in  the  United  States 
on  sick  leave  his  able  speaking  and  his  personal  consecration  did 
much  to  arouse  interest  in  Liberia.  He  was  made  Bishop  in  1873, 
but  his  episcopate  lasted  only  ten  months.  On  February  15th  in 
great  weakness  of  body,  he  was  carried  into  St.  Mark’s  Church  at 
Harper,  and  there  ordained  to  the  diaconate  Mr.  L.  L.  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  M.  P.  Valentine  Keda.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  same 
day  he  confirmed  a  class  of  fifteen  persons  from  St.  James’s 
Church,  Hoffman  Station,  who  were  brought  to  him  at  the  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Cape  Palmas.  This  was  his  last  service.  He  passed 
away  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  February  16,  1874, 
in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  mission  staff  who  had  gathered  to 
receive  his  final  benediction.  His  mortal  remains  were  interred  in 
the  little  cemetery  at  Mount  Vaughan.  Thus  again  the  mission 
was  deprived  of  episcopal  supervision,  and  at  a  time  when  in  all 
human  reckoning  its  need  was  most  imperative. 

Right  Rev.  Charles  C.  Penick,  D.D. 

Missionary  Bishop  1877-1883 

AFTER  an  interval  of  two  years  the  Rev.  Charles  Clifton 
Penick,  D.D.,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  the  13th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1877,  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Alexandria, 
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Va.,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  following  December  he  arrived  at  Cape 
Palmas  and  entered  most  earnestly  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

For  a  little  over  five  years  his  health  permitted  him  to  remain 
in  the  Liberian  climate,  and  in  that  brief  period  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  much  for  the  mission.  Some  idea  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  when  he  arrived  may  be  gathered  from  one  of  his  letters 
written  December  26th,  1877:  UI  find  the  African  Mission  con¬ 
fusion  worse  confounded.  The  work  here  has  been  so  long  with¬ 
out  any  head  that  the  disorder  is  very  great.  Every  building  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mission  is  tumbling  to  pieces.  I  can  put  my  foot 
through  the  rotten  floor  in  the  room  where  I  now  write,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  house,  and  the  house  as  good  as  any  in  the 
mission.  Books  are  all  moulded  and  bug-eaten  to  worthlessness; 
furniture  eaten  to  honeycomb;  records  like  autumn  leaves,  only 
not  so  close  together;  no  school  system;  no  educational  system; 
not  the  first  move  toward  self-support ;  many  changes  and  old 
questions  to  be  settled. ’’f  Such  was  the  outlook  that  confronted 
Bishop  Penick  when  he  entered  upon  his  great  duties.  But  he 
took  courage  from  the  fact  that  if  material  things  were  dead,  there 
was  spiritual  life  aglow  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  people.  As 
the  result  of  former  seed-sowing  he  found  300  natives  who  could 
read  the  Bible ;  and  some  twenty-five  men  who  could  teach  their 
countrymen  to  read;  eighteen  of  whom  were  at  as  many  schools, 
with  ninety  pupils  at  Cavalla  and  twelve  girls  at  the  Orphan 
Asylum  whose  wholesome  instruction  had  become  manifest  in  their 
lives. 

To  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  rebuild  the  houses  that  were 
tumbling  down,  and  equip  the  mission  with  suitable  and  adequate 
supplies,  were  the  great  purposes  toward  which  the  Bishop  directed 
his  energies.  One  of  the  fruits  of  his  episcopate  was  the  founding  of 
the  schools  at  Cape  Mount,  which  are  now  in  charge  of  our  only 
white  clergymen  in  Africa,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Matthews. 

The  enervating  climate  with  its  deadly  malaria  began  to  tell 
upon  the  Bishop,  and  when  in  1882  with  greatly  impaired  health, 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  America,  and  resigned  his  jurisdiction 
in  October  1883. 

f  A  mission  station  in  West  Africa  requires  constant  care  to  protect  the  property  from 
ravages  of  mould  and  the  almost  omnivorous  insects. 
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Right  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  D.D. 

Pupil  184.8-1852 — Teacher  1862-1865 — Missionary  1865-1885 

Bishop  since  1885 

ON  April  23d,  1884,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  held  at  Grace  Church,  New  York,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
D.  Ferguson,  of  the  Cape  Palmas  District  was  elected  to  succeed 
Bishop  Penick.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Ferguson  was  most  fortunate 
for  the  mission  in  Africa.  Being  a  negro  himself  and  having  lived 
in  Liberia  since  he  was  six  years  old,  he  was  prepared  to  withstand 
the  debilitating  effects  of  the  climate,  and  therefore  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  far  more  than  a  white  man. 

But  there  were  other  interesting  features  connected  with  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Ferguson  that  seemed  to  make  the  appointment 
one  of  providential  ordering. 

He  was  a  man  thoroughly  identified  with  the  affairs  of  that 
missionary  jurisdiction. 

In  1848,  eleven  years  after  the  founding  of  the  mission  in 
Liberia,  the  Ferguson  family  arrived  in  Sinoe  with  other  colonists 
from  America.  There  were  then  but  five  missionaries  working  at 
five  stations. f 

From  that  time  onward  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  jurisdiction  as  it  gradually  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  foreign  supervision  into  the  management  of  a  native 
bishop  and  native  clergy. 

He  was  a  contemporary  with  Bishop  Payne  to  whom  he  lovingly 
ministered  when  greatly  enfeebled  by  African  fever,  and  at  whose 
funeral  in  Virginia  he  preached  a  sermon  full  of  pathos  and  devotion. 

Mr.  Ferguson  welcomed  Bishop  Auer,  and  later  witnessed  the 
death  of  this  saintly  prelate,  closed  his  eyes  and  gently  laid  his  body 
away  in  the  little  graveyard  at  Mount  Vaughan.  It  was  Mr. 
Ferguson  again  who  greeted  Bishop  Penick  when  he  came  in  1877, 
and  for  five  succeeding  years  he  rendered  to  this  new  leader  most 
loyal  service. 

When  again  the  mission  was  deprived  of  its  Bishop  it  was  Mr. 
Ferguson  who  assumed  the  grave  and  responsible  oversight  of  the 
afflicted  mission,  and  safely  guided  its  affairs,  until  the  mantle  of 
Episcopal  authority  fell  upon  his  own  shoulders,  at  his  consecration 
in  Grace  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  the  24th  of  June  1885. 

J  These  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Hening,  the  Rev.  C.  Colden 
Hoffman,  the  Rev.  J.  Rambo  and  Dr.  George  A.  Perkins.  The  rest  were  gone,  Rev. 
Dr.  Savage  had  been  invalided  home  in  1846;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Minor  had  died  of  African 
fever;  Miss  Coggshall  and  Miss  Chapin  had  also  given  up  their  lives  for  the  cause,  and  Mr. 
Hazelhurst,  sent  out  in  1843,  returned  home  the  following  year  a  physical  wreck. 
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Twenty  Years  of  Progress 


FROM  that  day  to  this,  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  onward 
movement  all  along  the  lines — gathering  strength  and  momen¬ 
tum  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Though  Bishop  Ferguson  has  only  realized  in  part  the  policy 
which  he  planned  at  the  beginning  of  his  episcopate,  he  has  lived 
to  see  at  least  one  of  his  purposes  realized — the  establishment  of  a 
theological  institution  and  a  native  ministry.  To  his  efforts  and 
personal  labors  may  be  attributed  the  founding  of  Epiphany  Hall 
at  Cuttington.  Of  the  twenty-five  clergymen  who  compose  the 
present  clerical  staff,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  every  one 
has  been  educated  in  the  mission,  has  been  graduated  from 
Epiphany  Hall,  and  ordained  by  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  episcopate  there  were  but  42  stations 
in  the  mission.  To-day  there  are  93.  Then  the  number  of  com¬ 
municants  reported  was  452.  To-day  there  are  1,851;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  and  chapels  has  increased  from  9  to  32;  and  the 
children  under  instruction  in  the  day  and  boarding-schools,  from 
535  to  1,480,  housed  in  some  fifty-four  school  buildings. 

So  much  for  the  material  growth.  There  are  other  things  of 
greater  moment.  Mere  figures  cannot  record  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  that  has  been  constantly  exerted  in  that  country  both  among 
the  Liberians  and  among  the  natives,  gradually,  silently,  leavening 
the  mass  of  heathenism,  preparing  the  soil,  opening  the  way  for 
evangelization  and  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Africa. 


Chronological  Events 
Indicates  the  Death  of  Foreign  Missionaries  in  the  Field. 

1816,  Liberian  Colony  first  started. 

1821,  Treaty  with  native  princes  securing  land. 

1822,  Ephraim  Bacon  first  missionary  appointed. 

1833,  Movement  in  Liberia  to  organize  mission  work. 

1836,  Mr.  James  Thompson  appointed  missionary  teacher  at  Mount  Vaughan  where  the 
mission  began. 

1836,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Savage,  the  first  white  missionary,  arrives  on  Christmas  Day. 

1837,  The  Rev.  John  Payne  and  the  Rev.  Lancelot  B.  Minor  arrive  at  Cape  Palmas  on 

July  4th. 

^1840,  First  death  in  the  mission.  Mrs.  Savage  dies  on  April  16th. 

Stations  established  at  Graway  and  Cavalla  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne. 

^1842,  Miss  Martha  D.  Coggshall  died  April  23d. 
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0843,  Mrs.  Savage  (nee  Marie  V.  Chapin)  died  June  2d. 

<1843,  First  clergyman  of  the  mission  to  die — The  Rev.  Lancelot  B.  Minor,  on  May  29th. 
11846,  Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Patch  died  at  Cavalla  March  1  8th. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  P.  Messinger  died  at  Mount  Vaughan  on  March  27th. 

1850,  The  Rev,  John  Payne  elected  Missionary  Bishop. 

1851,  The  Rev.  Mr.  Payne  consecrated  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  July  II. 
►£<1853,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Scott  died  on  June  6th. 

St.  Mark’s  Church,  Cape  Palmas,  consecrated. 

1854,  First  ordination  in  Liberia — Mr.  Garretson  W.  Gibson,  on  January  15th. 

First  native  ordinations — Ku  Sia  and  Musu,  on  Easter  Day,  April  16th. 

<1854,  Death  of  Miss  Sophia  Smith  on  February  23d. 

Death  of  Dr.  J.  Ramsay  Steele  at  Cavalla. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Horne  at  Rocktown. 

1855,  Orphan  Asylum  opened. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  at  Cavalla,  on  May  24th. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Louisa  Rambo,  at  Bassa  Cove,  November  10th. 

<1856,  Death  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hoffman,  March  23d. 

Death  of  Miss  Isabella  Alley,  at  Cavalla,  on  September  29th. 

I1857,  Death  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Holcomb,  on  June  12th. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Payne,  on  December  4th. 

Bohlen  mission  established. 

1858,  First  Hospital,  St.  Mark’s,  inaugurated  at  Cape  Palmas. 

1860,  Mrs.  George  Hubbard,  broken  in  health,  leaves  Africa,  and  dies  on  her  arrival  home. 
Death  of  Miss  L.  L.  K.  Spaulding,  on  April  7th. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Hezikiah  Green  (colored),  at  Sinoe,  on  December  14th. 

1861,  Death  of  Miss  Hermine  C.  Relf,  at  Cavalla,  on  January  14th. 

1862,  Death  of  Mrs.  Messenger  at  sea,  on  her  return  home  from  Africa,  January  29th. 
Appointment  of  the  Rev.  John  G.  Auer,  and  ordination  at  St.  Mark’s  Church, 

Harper,  Easter  Day,  April  20th. 

Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  colonist,  appointed  principal  of  Mt.  Vaughan  High  School. 

1863,  Death  of  Mrs.  Auer  on  February  10th. 

Death  of  Miss  Delia  Hunt,  February  20th. 

1864,  Death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Thompson,  April. 

1865,  Death  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Burrows  (Miss  Phebe  Hart),  on  May  25th. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  C.  Colden  Hoffman,  on  November  25th,  at  Harper. 

Samuel  D.  Ferguson  admitted  deacon  December. 

1867,  Death  of  the  Rev.  Eli  W.  Stokes,  Liberian  at  Crozierville,  on  February  26th. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Toomey  at  Cape  Palmas,  on  July  nth. 

1868,  Hoffman  Institute,  inaugurated  March  9th,  at  Cavalla,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Auer. 
Samuel  D.  Ferguson  advanced  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Payne,  at  Trinity  Church, 

Monrovia,  on  March  15th. 

>J<Death  of  Mr.  Robert  G  Ware,  August. 

>“£<1871,  Death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Neufville,  native  deacon  at  Rocktown,  on  June  6th. 
Bishop  Payne  presents  his  resignation  to  General  Convention  at  Baltimore. 

1872,  The  Rev.  John  Gottlieb  Auer  elected  bishop. 

1873,  Bishop-elect  John  G.  Auer  consecrated  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Georgetown,  D.C., 

April  1 2th. 

^1873,  Death  of  Julia  McMullen,  April. 

^1874,  Death  of  Bishop  Auer,  at  Cape  Palmas,  on  February  1  6th. 

Death  of  Bishop  Payne,  at  Oak  Grove,  Va. ,  on  October  23d. 

1876,  The  Rev.  Charles  Clifton  Penick,  D.D.,  consecrated  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.,  on  February  15th,  and  arrived  December  9th,  at  Cape  Palmas. 
^1883,  Death  of  Rev.  Henry  W.  Meek. 

1883,  Bishop  Penick  resigned  jurisdiction  April  4th,  accepted  at  General  Convention 

October  25th. 

1884,  The  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Ferguson,  elected  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas  by  House  of  Bishops 

in  New  York,  April  23d. 

1885,  Bishop-elect  Ferguson  consecrated  in  Grace  Church,  New  York,  on  June  24th. 
^1895,  Death  of  Mrs.  M.  R.  Brierley,  July  6th,  at  Cape  Mount. 
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